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Notes on the History of the 


Georgetown Library 


By REVEREND WILFRID Parsons, S.J., Director 








The origins of the Georgetown library 
go back literally to the little school which 
was conducted by Brother Ralph Crouch, 
S.J., at Calverton Manor, Md., from 1640 
to 1659. It was during those years that 
the first books were collected which 
served the missionary Fathers before they 
were dispersed by the persecuting laws of 
Puritan Maryland. In England and on 
the Continent, the refugee theologians 
were carry on a vigorous campaign of 
controversy which began with the Decem 
Rationes (1580) of Blessed Edmund 
Campion and the Christian Directory 
(1582) of Father Robert Parsons. After 
those two classics, a whole stream of 
books was poured out, mostly printed in 
English on the Continent, and often 
known as the English Refugee Literature. 
About 250 of these volumes have come 
down from these early Maryland days to 
find their last resting place on the 
Georgetown shelves. These books, now 
in the Shandelle Reading Room, are the 
nucleus of Georgetown’s library. Many 
of their authors and especially their 
printers are unidentifiable, for they were 
for the most part published anonymously. 
Their proper cataloguing has just been 
completed by one of the students in our 
Graduate School. 

A second group of early books which 
Georgetown inherited from its fore-run- 
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ner school at Calverton Manor, and the 
successors of that school at New-Town 
and Bohemia Manors, is in the form of 
manuscript. All of the missionaries had 
made their philosophical and theological 
studies at Doway or Rheims, St. Omers 
or Bruges, and they brought home with 
them the theological treatises which they 
had taken down in class and later bound 
into books. The most precious among 
these at Georgetown are the manuscript 
treatises of John Carroll himself, which 
he had used while he was a professor of 
theology at Bruges up to the year 1773. 
It was books like these which enabled 
Carroll and his co-worker Robert Moly- 
neux to prepare the learned Address to 
the Roman Catholics, which Carroll 
wrote to refute the anti-Catholic charges 
of Charles H. Wharton, and which was 
the first work of controversy produced on 
this side of the water. It was printed and 
published at Annapolis, Md., by Frede- 
rick Green in 1784. 

One of John Carroll’s first thoughts 
after he had begun work on his initial 
building at “George Town on the Po- 
towmack” in 1788 was the collection of 
a suitable library for it. We know that 
he himself was a lover of books and not 
a few of the works on the shelves at 
present bear his precious autograph. It is 
still remembered that on one occasion 
he was forced to insert an advertisement 
in the public press to induce the return 
of a volume which he had loaned to 
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someone and which had never been re- 
turned. He even carried on this interest 
in the Georgetown library to the time 
after his death. In the eighth section of 
his will he bequeathed 500 shares in the 
Potomac Company (the old Georgetown 
Canal Company) to be used for the pur- 
chase of books for the library. 

We read that during the time that 
Carroll’s successor, Father (later Arch- 
bishop) Leonard Neale, S.J., was Presi- 
dent of the College (1799-1806), he slept 
in the library which was at that time in 
the Old South, his bed being a press-bed 
which was folded up during the day. In 
1903 the Old South, our first building, 
was torn down to make room for a mod- 
ern building. 

The library must have continued to 
grow rapidly, for when the celebrated 
Mrs. Anne Royall visited the College 
some time before 1826 she was told there 
were 9,000 volumes on its shelves, as she 
recounts in her Sketches of History, Life, 
and Manners in the United States. (New 
Haven, 1826.) 

The first definite move made by the 
library was during the regime of the thir- 
teenth President, Father Charles Mul- 
ledy, S.J., in 1831. In keeping with the 
whole reorganization which the college 
underwent under that energetic man, a 
large hall was prepared in 1831 in Old 
North as a fitting shrine for the library. 
By this time it is recorded, the library al- 
ready numbered 12,000 volumes. 

The first extensive gift to the library 
originates from this time. Father Thomas 
C. Levins was a Professor of Mathematics 
at Georgetown from 1822 to 1825. After 
severing his connection with the Society 
of Jesus, he was stationed at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City, and was 
for some time a contributor to the Truth 
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Teller under the pen name of Berkely 
MacAlpin and then, in 1833, was one of 
the editors of the Weekly Register. He 
got into serious trouble with Bishop Du. 
bois over a “trustee squabble” and was 
suspended for many years. He was an 
enthusiastic if somewhat uncritical col- 
lector of early sixteenth and seventeenth 
century works, and after he died his col- 
lection of 1,980 books was acquired by 
Father James Ryder in 1843 for the 
Georgetown Library. A Levins scholar. 
ship, still in force, commemorates the ac- 
quisition. 

Another early personal collection is in 
the library —the books of the famous 
Virgil Barber, who some time after his 
conversion in 1816, became a Jesuit priest, 
while his wife was professed as a Visita 
tion nun. Nearly all of his books have 
the name “V. H. Barber” branded by a 
hot iron on the fore pages. 

Still another personal gift of early days 
commemorates the name of one of Amer- 
ica’s great pioneers, Father Gabriel Rich 
ard, the Sulpician missionary who evan 
gelized Michigan Territory and was the 
only priest to sit as an elected delegate 
in our national Congress. During his 
stay in Washington, he gathered a collec. 
tion of books which he designed as the 
nucleus of a private school he was desit- 
ous of founding here. When he returned 
to Detroit, he left the books with the 
Carroll family, and after his death Ann 
Carroll gave the collection to the George 

The first official librarian of whom we 
have record was Father James Vande 
velde, who later became the first Bishop 
of Chicago and still later Bishop o 
Natchez. It was from the notes made by 
Vandevelde, and later amplified by the 
astronomer and man-of-all-trades, Father 
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James Curley, that in 1868 a catalogue 
was compiled, in a large folio volume 
which is now stored away in the Ar- 
chives. 

Georgetown’s most famous librarian 
was Father Joseph Finotti, who was for 
seventeen years a Jesuit, and in 1847 was 
Georgetown’s librarian. (He left the 
society in 1852.) We owe our first cata- 
log to him, and the slips in his own hand- 
writing are still preserved in the Ar- 
chives. According to his count, the li- 
brary in 1847 numbered 13,437 volumes. 
It was undoubtedly here that he nour- 
ished and perhaps conceived his passion 
for Catholic Americana, which later re- 
sulted in his famous Bibliographia Cath- 
olica Americana, our first attempt in the 
field. Georgetown still possesses his own 
annotated copy of this work, with numer- 
ous inserted slips for new items which he 
discovered after its publication. After his 
death in 1877 at Denver, Colorado, his 
books, as is testified by a printed catalog 
in our possession, were sold at auction 
by his friend, John Gilmary Shea. It was 
in this way that many of Finotti’s most 
precious treasures found their way into 
our library. The most noted of these, no 
doubt, is one which he had sought for 
many years, the Laity’s Directory of 1817, 
and which his highly original book-plate 
records he bought in 1858 for $3.00. It 
is the only copy that has ever been dis- 
covered of that priceless historical item. 


Not all the early books, however, were 
secured by purchase or gifts of others’ 
collections. Most of the early Catholic 
books which I have listed elsewhere were 
bought when they first appeared, as is 
shown by the very early library stamp on 
them. It was thus also that Audubon’s 
Birds of America found its way here; the 
set of the so-called library edition is 
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Georgetown’s own subscription copy. It 
was in this way also that Washington 
Irving’s first editions found their way 
here. Fenimore Cooper was no doubt 
once here also; but his volumes did not 
survive the wear and tear of youthful 
hands. Edgar Allan Poe was apparently 
not much in favor, for I do not find that 
we bought any of his early books, except 
the hack piece on conchology which he 
turned out in his early days. On the 
other hand, the first Boston edition of 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass is here, 
but I suspect it was a gift rather than a 
purchase. Of course the poems of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier 
were bought as they came along, but not, 
so far as I can find, the works of Emerson. 


One of the anxieties of librarians is to 
fill up the early volumes of their bound 
periodicals. In many cases, the George- 
town Library is spared this task, for the 
Atlantic, Harper’s Monthly, the North 
American, Littell’s Living Age, Scribner’s, 
the Dublin Review, the Catholic World, 
Brownson’s Quarterly, and many others 
besides several foreign periodicals, exist 
bound from Volume I, number 1, in the 
library, where they came as current ac- 
cessions. Two other famous periodicals 
are here, the fifty volumes of Acta Erudi- 
torum, published by the Elector of Sax- 
ony in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and 200 or more volumes of the 
Mémoires de Trevoux, published by the 
Jesuits against Voltaire and his school in 
the eighteenth century. These two, I be- 
lieve, were gifts, but their origin has per- 
ished in the mists of time. 

One of Georgtown’s finest treasures 
was the gift of the late Nicholas J. Brady. 
These are all but one of the original first 
editions of Shelley poems and the three 
first editions of Keats. In this same Brady 
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collection is a presentation copy of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, dedicated by Boswell him- 
self to his printer. This copy found an- 
other already waiting for it, with the old 
library stamp on it, along with the big 
two-volume first edition of the Diction- 
ary of Johnson himself. Two other gifts 
of Mr. Brady were the original manu- 
script of Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer in 
Clemens’ own handwriting just as he first 
wrote it, and a contemporary manuscript 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, with corrections in his own 
handwriting. 

Along with gifts to it, the library has 
on occasions contributed to other li- 
braries. In 1859 the library of William 
and Mary College was destroyed by fire, 
and an appeal was sent out on its behalf 
by John Tyler, who, when he was Presi- 
dent of the United States had been a 
close friend of the Georgetown faculty, 
his son being a student here. As a result, 
our library sent a box with over a hun- 
dred volumes to help its Virginia sister 
replenish its shelves. In 1869 another 
drain on resources occurred. In that year 
Georgetown gave up its theological col- 
lege for young Jesuits to the new college 
at Woodstock, Md., and about 2,000 the- 
ological volumes went along with it. 


Several large accessions of collections 
remain to be mentioned. One of them, 
the James Ethelbert Morgan collection, 
was the gift of an alumnus of the uni- 
versity, in honor of his father. It is en- 
tirely devoted to volumes dealing with 
colonial history, and contains 2,189 vol- 
umes. Attached to it is a fund for the 
further purchase of books in the same 
field. The Warrington Evans gift brought 
to the library many hundreds of old 
books, including some incunabula and 


early sixteenth century volumes. 



























The largest and most important single 
acquisition of the library was, of course, 
the John Gilmary Shea Collection, which 
the university, by an arrangement made 
before the great historian’s death, bought 
from his heirs in 1892. It is a highly 
specialized collection dealing with early 
American history, and contains about 
8,000 books and pamphlets, some of them 
of extreme rarity. Only recently, for ex- 
ample, the historian, Grant Foreman, 
found among the pamphlets one by Cap. 
tain Stuart on the Cherokee Indians 
which he for years had sought for in vain 
in many libraries. In his later years, 
Shea conceived a great passion for Ameri- 
can Indian history and antiquities, and a 
large number of books in the various In- 
dian languages is on the shelves. Besides 
the books, there are thousands of manu- 
scripts. Among these are the famous 
Shea Transcripts, which he made or had 
made in archives all over the world. 
Most of them were used in his great 
History of the Church in the United 
States, though the documents relating to 
Spanish-American history have apparent- 
ly never been utilized. Interesting among 
the manuscripts are about thirty hand- 
written vocabularies of Indian languages 
which he had solicited from missionaries 
all over the country. 


Special mention is due one section of 
the Shea Collection, for it greatly en- 
larged the then holdings of the library. 
I refer to the bound volumes of American 
Catholic newspapers. I believe this col- 
lection to be the most complete in this 
field in the United States. A check list 
of it appeared in the Records and Studies 
of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society 
for November, 1937. 


It was also through the Shea collection 
that the group of early Catholic Ameri- 
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cana in the library achieved the great pro- 
portions it has today. Most of the vol- 
umes, of course, had been bought as they 
appeared, but Shea’s holdings added 
many of unique value. I have already 
mentioned the 1817 Laity’s Directory, but 
just as interesting are the nearly one hun- 
dred pamphlets published in the hectic 
years, 1821-1824, of the Hogan Schism at 
St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia. These 
had originally been collected by Finotti, 
and Shea acquired them after Finotti’s 
death. 


Other important donations were the 
Chittick collection of books on art, the 
bequest of the Reverend James J. Chit- 
tick, of Hyde Park, Mass.; and the gift of 
Mrs. Beauchamp Hughes, also in 1897, 
of a large number of volumes dealing 
with French and Italian literature, many 
of them unique in this country. Still an- 
other valuable group, which was a gift, 
is that of the contemporary memoirs of 
the French Revolution, about 300 volumes 
in all, which was put together by Patrick 
McNally, who came to this country in 
1840, and who left the collection to his 
son, the Reverend Father McNally, who 
donated them to the library. Other gifts 
include the Gerald Shattuck collection of 
history and biography, and the gift of 
John Shields, also a former student, 
which made possible a large collection 
of volumes dealing with contemporary 
French literature. 


As is natural, the holdings of Jesuitica 
are highly prized. There are several hun- 
dred early publications concerning con- 
temporary history of the society. It was 
also due to the Shea Collection that the 
Riggs Library contains twenty-four of the 
original Jesuit Relations published in Paris 
by Cramoisy between 1632 and 1667. 
Many of the other Jesuit volumes, how- 
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ever, ante-date the university in this coun- 
try by perhaps a century. 


As a result of these and other gifts and 
purchases, the library has always been 
noted for its collections of Bibles. It con- 
tains all but one of the thirty-eight edi- 
tions of the Douay Bible printed in the 
United States up to 1860, the period cov- 
ered by Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan in 
his monumental bibliography. It has 
twenty Bibles printed before 1600, five 
of them being incunabula, the earliest 
printed in 1479. There are also examples 
of nearly all the early English and Irish 
Catholic Bibles, including four copies 
each of the 1582 Rheims New Testament 
and the 1609 Doway Old Testament. 
One curious fact came to light not long 
ago when over 100 Protestant Bibles were 
discovered on the shelves, the remains, 
no doubt, of the many Protestant boys 
who had been students here in the old 
days. 

In its present form the library is greatly 
indebted to one benefactor, Elisha Francis 
Riggs, of Washington. It was he who 
built its present quarters in the South 
Pavilion of the Healy Building, in 1889, 
the year of the college centenary. Three 
years prior to this, the library is listed as 
containing 30,000 volumes. By 1897, the 
Riggs Library already held 87,000 books. 
The new quarters have room for 175,000 
books. It is interesting to note, as show- 
ing modern growth, that this space is 
now entirely filled, with an additional 
80,000 volumes in a vast attic above the 
Healy Building. 


I have not mentioned the libraries of 
the Medical School, the Law School, and 
the Foreign Service School, each of which 
has its special history. One fact I should 

(Concluded on Page 86) 

















Reading for Young People 


By Loutse B. Latimer, Director, 


Work with Children, Washington Public Library 








PART II. SELECTING FOR THE CHILD 


Part I, “Study the Child”, appeared in 
November. 


I hope that by now, if not before, we 
are agreed as to the effects of reading and 
the teacher’s and librarian’s power in re- 
gard to it. What then should we give to 
children and what not? Taking the nega- 
tive aspect first, what should be avoided? 


Books in series should be avoided; first, 


because they have no literary quality. In 


most of the boys’ books in series, one boy 
is placed in the limelight in a demoraliz- 
ing way. The boys perform miracles of 
adventure, virtue or business success with 
little effort, not infrequently when adults 
have given up. A group of school chil- 
dren were visiting the library one day and 
one of the boys asked why the library 
did not have series books. The librarian 
answered with the reasons just given. 
One boy spoke up. “Yes, I know what 
you mean. In those series books, a man 
comes up to a boy on the street and puts 
his hand on his shouider and says: ‘My 
boy, I like your face, here is ten dollars 
for you.’ Well, that has never happened 
to me.” 


The girls’ series books err in snobbish- 
ness, in emphasis on fine clothes and ma- 
terial possessions, on solving mysteries 
that baffle their elders, on experiences 
outside the range of the average girl’s life. 
These books tend to make both girls and 



















































boys expect the impossible to come to 
them without effort, thus weakening their 
wills and making them dissatisfied with 
life as they will probably know it. And 
these books if read for some time destroy 
the taste for, even the ability to read, 
worth-while books. I am inclined to 
think some movies even more potently 
have these effects. The mind must be 
trained to work if it is ever to be an in- 
strument. 


Since their harmfulness is obvious, I do 
not need to dwell on vicious books and 
magazines of which there are all too many 
within the reach of children. A teacher 
in Washington reported that, in the 
neighborhood in which she taught, the 
teachers were sure the children were get- 
ting pernicious literature but could never 
run it down. They could never see the 
books or magazines nor could they trace 
their sources. After some years of trou- 
bling over this underground situation the 
younger brother of one of the teachers 
told his sister there was a dealer within 
walking distance of the school who sold 
these demoralizing books and that they 
were passed from hand to hand secretly. 


Continuing what to avoid, we should 
be on our guard against retold, severely 
cut classics, often so cut as to leave noth- 
ing of the author’s style. If we decide to 
buy a particular title, that is not enough, 
we must know what edition of that title 














we are buying. The translation also may 
make or mar a book. 

In children’s reading we should avoid 
newness as an objective. For the child is 
forever new to the books as he advances 
from one phase to another. Only a few 
really worth-while books are published an- 
nually for children though the number of 
new titles is nearly a thousand. High 
pressure salesmanship makes many of 
these books appear sine qua nons of child 
development. Sometimes the worth-while 
books of the ages are neglected for this 
willo-the-wisp or flash-in-the-pan litera- 
ture. 

Sets of books are subject to the highest 
pressure salesmanship of all. Teachers 
and parents are told that nothing can 
make up to the child for missing the use 
of this or that set. Few, if any, sets justify 
their costs except encyclopedias. Real en- 
cyclopedias and not the combination en- 
cyclopedia-reading book. 

We should avoid buying worth-while 
books in unattractive editions. They lie 
on the shelves. A few books attractive 
in form will go further than a whole li- 
brary of forbidding format. 

We were all raised probably on the 
saying: “Don’t look a gift horse in the 
mouth”. Well, there is one gift horse 
that should be looked firmly in the 
mouth, that is gift books. From time to 
time we have been asked by schools, other 
organizations and institutions in Wash- 
ington and in nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, to go over their libraries made up 
by gifts. Our experience has been uni- 
formly this, that 85 to 95 per cent were 
too poor to give to children, the remainder 
were classics so forbidding in form and 
yellowing with age that the young people 
would not read them and a residuum of 
1 or 2 per cent of books worth-while. 
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Children turned loose among such books 
will not learn to love reading. 


We should avoid uninspired and dog- 
gerel verse and there is much of it being 
published even today. There are lovely 
books of poems available for all ages. As 
you know, chidren have a natural taste 
for rhythm, for the music of words, even 
if they do not understand them all. In 
this country, we have scarcely tapped the 
use of poetry with the child. A teacher 
who will read a lovely poem each day will 
go far in creating taste, much further I 
believe than with the requirement of 
laborious poetry recitations. Presently the 
child may wish to read to the class. If 
children can be got to stand up and read 
to their fellows without embarrassment 
and without oratorical or elocutionary 
effort I believe the result will be not only 
cultural development but emotional re- 
lease and proper self-expression. 

In their work with schools, librarians 
are always impressed by the influence of 
the teacher. Sometimes when a collec- 
tion of books is sent her a teacher reads 
aloud the opening chapter or chapters 
of a book she knows to be worth-while 
and a little difficult to get into. Instantly 
that book becomes the one most sought 
after and the children do not find it hard 
to read. 

But going back to the things to be 
watchful of in children’s reading, some 
lists are to be avoided. Many of them 
are poor, many out of date. It is a pitiful 
thing to buy a poor book when the same 
money will buy a good one. So it is well 
not to use a list unless you are sure of 
the source from which it comes and its 
date. A recent pamphlet, supposed to be 
highly authoritative, contained bibliog- 
raphies of recommendations of children’s 
books for teachers. The longest bibliog- 
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raphy recommended was one that was 
published before the World War and in- 
adequately revised in 1920. About one- 
third only of the listed books are in good 
standing today and the outstanding pro- 
ducts of the intervening years were neg- 
lected. 

The child gets his good out of a book 
in the warp and the woof of it. If people 
of right ideas are there he discovers them 
for himself and what a child discovers 
for himself seems to be much more his 
and so to be more effective. And this is 
peculiarly true of the early adolescent. 

What then about the books we should 
give to children? The books must have 
vigor and originality and interest and hon- 
esty and good style. There is now avail- 
able a rare literature for children, books 
worthy in content and beautifully made. 

While there are exceptions, the child’s 
cultural interests follow a rather definite 
course. First Mother Goose, other simple 
rhymes, animal stories, fairy tales, myths, 
legends, biographies, poetry, historical 
stories or stories of children in other coun- 
tries and stories of people living in condi- 
tions somewhat like his own. 

If the child misses this vigorous, right- 
minded, emotionally sound literature he 
is bereft indeed. His mind has not been 
cultivated, his emotions have not been 
developed and restrained, his interests 
have not been broadened and his imagi- 
nation has not been stimulated. He lacks 
the open sesame to interesting social re- 
lations and has missed the key to the 
literature of adult life. For adult litera- 
ture is shot through with allusions to the 
books of childhood. The books of child- 
hood today are the product of thousands 
of years of human progress. The fairy 
tale told for four thousand years or so to 
adults, as well as children, is the very 
heart beat of the human race struggling 


up to civilization. It is crystal clear, it is 
polished and brief with many tellings, 
and fairy tales above all stories stimulate 
the imagination and cultivate the emo 
tions. Ireland has done more than any 
other nation to keep the fairy spirit alive 
in the world. 

Some one may ask why stimulate the 
imagination and cultivate the emotions. 
The imagination, as you all know, is the 
creative force. It projects itself beyond 
the obvious to the unseen. I believe it 
is essential to religious faith. Unless we 
can believe without seeing we will not 
believe. “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

We read that we are not making 
leaders today, that we are not develop- 
ing creative thinkers and writers. Now 
creative thinkers do not suddenly burst 
into flower at manhood. They must be 
fostered and inspired from earliest years, 
and that means the development of the 
imagination. What about it? Are we 
doing that? Are we even thinking about 
it as we should? 

The imagination may be developed or 
it may be allowed to atrophy but it is al- 
most certain that no genuinely original 
work in any field is produced without the 
impulse of the imagination. 

And if that were not enough to make 
us realize the value of the imagination 
we can justify great effort on practical 
grounds by the following: 

“The quality of imagination was found 
to be the only difference between 10 
men who make $5,000 a year all through 
the depression and 100 who didn’t make 
$35.00 a week, in a study reported today 
at the American Association for Applied 
and Professional Psychology reported by 
Dr. F. L. Wells of the Psychology Labora 
tory, Boston.” 











Why cultivate the emotions? Every 
human being is made up of an infinite 
variety of emotions, contradictory, action- 
creating, powerful in their effect on 
others. Emotions developed by normal 
family affection, by religion, by respect 
for those in authority, by the beauties 
and infinite impressiveness of nature, by 
music and literature and art should make 
a beautiful person and a nature that will 
constructively affect every one with whom 
it comes in contact because these de- 
velopments will make a personality. 


Just now I spoke of the format of a 
book. In cultivating children’s taste in 
reading the format may be a valuable by- 
product of other aesthetic development. 
This is particularly important to lure 
adolescents to worth-while books. Books 
beautifully made, with attractive type, 
pleasing covers and good illustrations lead 
to reading and at the same time develop 
the child’s artistic sense. Good picture 
books are most important for young chil- 
dren. They are available, and not too 
expensive, ranging from the work of Kate 
Greenaway, Walter Crane, and Randolph 
Caldecott of half a century ago down to 
the living Leslie Brooke who knows more 
about what will please a young child 
than any other artist and is gifted to 
translate his knowledge and interest into 
humorous, delightful books which we 
have found no child able to resist. And 
there are a host of others, Americans, 
and artists of many other countries whose 
work is now available to English speak- 
ing children. These books tend to create 
a taste which may be lasting, give infinite 
pleasure and offset much of the common- 
ness in print which now besets the child. 


Another thing we should not forget is 
that children are as individual in their 
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tastes as adults; that in taste what is one 
child’s meat may be another child’s poi- 
son. While there are a host of books 
important for children there are few that 
are absolute essentials. Getting any spe- 
cific book read is not the important thing, 
creating taste is the real objective. One 
book liked is better than many books read 
without appreciation. It is not necessary 
that children like the same books. The 
same is true of adults. Your book may 
not be my book nor need it be. 
All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the bluel 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, 
hangs furled; 
They must solace themselves with the 
saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a 
world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; there 
fore I love it. 


So we plan to give the best books avail- 
able to children. This is their rightful 
heritage. Over and above all that can 
be said of the advantages that accrue to 
the child through reading, should be 
noted the importance to the man he is 
to become of forming good reading habits. 
After all, normally the period of adult 
life is longer than that of childhood and 
the adult will need even more than the 
child the pleasure and solace of reading. 

A teacher might well say: “With all 
the will in the world, how will I find 
time to know about the books?” Most 
communities have children’s librarians in 
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public libraries who are familiar with the 
books that have been published, who are 
continuously weeding out superseded 
books and reviewing constantly new ones 
as they appear. This is a community 
effort. It should not be necessary to do 
all this basic work twice in one commun- 
ity. As a matter of fact a teacher or 
teacher-librarian cannot have time for 
keeping up with her other problems and 
for selecting children’s books because this 
is a full time and exacting task in itself. 
I think parochial school teachers and li- 
brarians could use their public libraries 
much more than they do to the child’s 
advantage and with great assistance to 
themselves. 


This leads me to a more or less per- 
sonal story which I was asked to tell you. 
Being under orders, I must obey and you 
must forgive the personal nature of it. 


Over twenty years ago when I was in 
library school one of my classmates was 
a devout Catholic. I used to say to her: 
“You know, I think much could be done 
if the public libraries and the parochial 
schools knew each other better and 
worked more together for the good of the 
child. When you are out of school you 
must try to do something about it”; and 
she said she would. But after a year in 
children’s work she got married and that 
was the end of her library work with 
children. 


A year after returning to Washington 
I was placed in charge of the library’s 
work with schools. This work consists 
largely of sending upon request of a 
teacher a selection of books, one for each 
child in the classroom, for a two months 
period. These collections are based on 
the subject being studied at the moment 
but include suitable general reading also. 


When the subject is to be changed the 
books are collected and a new set sent. 
Each spring and each fall I would sit with 
a list of the Catholic schools in Wash- 
ington before me and think how I could 
bring the schools and the library together. 
Upon inquiry I found that each of the 
schools had been visited in past years and 
offered the services of the library particu- 
larly its sending collections of books to 
classrooms. No school availed itself of 
the offer. But here I was representing in 
my position all the children in Washing- 
ton and we were aiding only those Cath- 
olic children who came to the children’s 
rooms, and we felt that not nearly enough 
of them came. I kept turning the prob 
lem in my mind but could find no solu- 
tion until one great day two public school 
teachers, who were also the president and 
secretary of the Catholic Women’s Liter- 
ary Guild, came to see me. They said: 
“We use collections of books from the li- 
brary in our classrooms and find them 
most helpful. Why do not the teachers 
and children in Catholic schools have a 
like privilege?” I said: “They do.” “Do 
they use it?” they asked. “No,” I said, 
“unfortunately they do not.” “Why is 
that, do you think?” they queried. “I 
have thought a lot about that,” said |, 
“and I have decided, though I have not 
been told so, the teachers think they may 
get books contrary to Catholic teaching.” 


“What do you think of that?” they 
said. “Well,” I replied, “I have thought 
for a long time some way should be 
found.” “Can you suggest a solution?” 
they asked. I shook my head and sud- 
denly there flashed into my mind what ! 
had not been able to see before and what 
might be the answer I had been looking 
for. I said: “Why not form a committee 
of Catholic teachers to read the books 
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used in our work with schools and to 
pass on the point, is this book or is it not 
acceptable for use in Catholic schools. 
We add new titles to this collection only 
once a year and we could have a con- 
tinuing committee to read yearly new 
titles. When they have passed upon 
them we can post in the Schools Division 
the list of rejected titles and see that 
none of these books are sent to Catholic 
schools. Then your guild and the library 
can announce next Fall the completion 
of the work and the library’s invitation to 
use its services.” They agreed and 
gathered a large group of sisters from the 
local Catholic schools and of Catholic 
public school teachers. At the meeting 
in the library the proposal was discussed 
and they were asked if they approved and 
would help. All agreed enthusiastically 
and a committee of over sixty teachers 
was formed. 


The books were assembled and sent, 
twenty volumes to each reviewer, with a 
card for each book containing the words 
to be filled out; these were author, title, 
name of reviewer, O. K., reject, reasons 
for rejection. In early September the 
books and reports were collected. Sepa- 
rate files were made of the approved and 
disapproved cards and a list was made 
of the rejections. 

I might note that very few books were 
rejected and some of those on slight 
grounds, the reviewers reported. I had 
suggested that they reject if they had the 
slightest doubt since the library had an 
abundance of material. Also since we 
had carefully selected our collection from 
all available literature for children, I 
asked that the study should not include 
suggestions of titles to add. 

In passing I should note that while pub- 
lic libraries have for adults material on 


most questions and on all sides of the 
questions, in children’s work they are 
careful to avoid controversial books and 
books that could be offensive to any 
group. As a matter of fact good litera- 
ture is not controversial. 

The point I am trying to make is that, 
in its work with children, the public li- 
brary leaves controversial matters to the 
organizations responsible for them. Thus 
the interests of each group is served and 
safeguarded in an impartial way. 

But to go back to our plan, a perma- 
nent committee was formed and is still 
helping us generously each year in this 
work. 

The Moderator of the Guild, then the 
Vice-rector of Gonzaga College, and the 
devoted Catholic, Miss Winifred Costi- 
gan, President of the Guild, circularized 
the Catholic schools telling what had 
been done and recommending to them 
the classroom service of the public li- 
brary. Also Miss Costigan and the Su- 
pervisor, Work with Schools, visited the 
Catholic schools to explain the work and 
invite them to use the service. 

You may be interested that from this 
humble beginning the work has grown 
until the library is now serving twenty- 
three local Catholic schools. 

Another by-product of this get-together 
is that Catholic Sisters also now use all 
of the services of the library, adult and 
juvenile, intensively which was not the 
case previously. 

This work with Catholic schools was 
written up in the Catholic Educational 
Review, in America, in the Library Jour- 
nal and in the organ of this diocese. Let- 
ters were received from public librarians 
and Catholic educators in many parts of 
the country and Canada asking for fur- 
ther details of the work. 
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The library has never given out the 
list of rejected titles because the reviewers 
themselves have said they objected some- 
times to a sentence only. A published 
blacklist of books on such slight grounds 
would not be fair to authors or pub 
lishers. Indeed the President of the Guild 
and the Moderator felt that some books 
had been rejected that should be made 
available to Catholic children. The re 
ject list, with the reasons for rejection, 
was sent by this priest to the editor of a 
Catholic paper with the request that he 
pass on them. After reading the books 
he restored a number to use. 

Since the work has been so painstak- 
ingly done by the committee it seemed 
to me a copy of this approved list might 
be of use to some members of this group. 
Since it represents careful selection by the 
library and careful consideration by the 
committee, I asked our librarian who has 
always been much interested in this work 
for Catholic children, to permit me to 
have a new edition mimeographed for 
you. 

The list was up to date in January and 
contains, we think, the best books avail- 
able to children for general reading and 
for illuminating school subjects. After 
this meeting those of you who care for a 
copy will, I hope, come up for one. 

In closing, to those of you who are 
teachers and working with children’s 
reading, to those of you who as librarians 
are carrying the riches of the ages to 
children, to all of you, my colleagues in 
a worth-while work, I wish Godspeed. 


Ha 


CaTHOLic PeriopicaL INDEX 

Late in November the first number of 
The Catholic Periodical Index, 1939 ap. 
peared in which is to be found the index. 
ing for the January-June, 1939, period, 
New periodicals, not included in the 
1930-1933 volume, are: Action, Catholic 
Digest, Catholic Worker, Christian Front 
(now Christian Social Action), Clergy 
Review, Colosseum, Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, Liturgical Arts, Modern Schoolman, 
Sign, Spirit and Thomist. A number of 
periodicals have suspended publication or 
have been dropped from the list for vari- 
ous reasons. Fifty-two titles are given in 
the list of periodicals indexed. 

One of the new features not to be 
found in the main volume is the inclu- 
sion of book reviews which are indexed 
under the author’s name and by title 
under the heading Book Reviews. 

The main volume (1930-1933) and 
current numbers of C.P.I. are published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company and 
priced on a service basis. Orders should 
be sent to: The Catholic Periodical Index, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York City. Editorial cor- 
respondence, questions concerning forms 
of entry, subject headings, etc., should be 
forwarded to the editor, Mr. Laurence A. 
Leavey, Catholic University Library, 
Washington, D. C. 

Now that the base volume and the first 
number of current indexing have been 
issued it is opportune for members of the 
C.L.A. and especially the chairmen of 
units to further its sale. Certainly these 
two numbers should be on display at 
every meeting and advertising matter 
should be distributed to persons in at- 
tendance. Suggestions for advertising 
will be sent by the publisher on request. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER’S first report for the period August 5, 

REPORT 1937, to October 31, 1938, supplements 

The following reports cover the en- the data printed in The Catholic Li 

tire period during which Mr. Paul R. brary World, October, 1938, pages 38 
Byrne acted as Secretary-Treasurer. The 39. 


1. STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Period from August 5, 1937, to October 31, 1938 





















































Cash Balance—August 5, 1937 $ 583.91 
RECEIPTS: 
From 323 recorded three dollar memberships... $ 969.00 
From 212 recorded five dollar memberships........ 1,060.00 
From 1 recorded odd membership 2.10 
From probable unrecorded memberships... 27.00 
From Catholic Library World: 
22 two dollar subscriptions......................... $ 44.00 
Advertising 303.73 
EE No TA il BLT SA 1.75 
Foreign subscriptions ; sSoaeas 352.58 
Gifts pas 400.00 
Interest income ................----. 1.75 
pS ee 2,812.43 
Total available cash 3,396.34 
DisBURSEMENTS: 
General expenses: 
Exchange 4.07 
Pista trtiitninerennncinennasiiciainaill 74.30 
Express .. 13.84 
File —_ 10.00 
Stationery 84.10 
Fidelity bond 5.00 
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DisBURSEMENTS: 


General expenses—carried over from page 79........ 191.31 
Presidents’ office expenses 102.03 





















































Convention expense 25.00 
Fee for speaker 100.00 
Audit 10.00 
Total general expenses ..............-.-----------0-----0- 428.34 
Catholic Library World Expenses: 
Express 8.25 
NE headin ili isla ii hichaitailin 24.25 
Printing iinet tia tedbaeillattiiaaeiniiatiamiatiie 518.37 
SOUT > cnccineconstivnisipsipitsiiltlpiailidianideldssangsitthediniiain 28.24 
Petty cash—E. P. Willging .- 59.04 
Salary—Miss Barrows 250.00! 
Miscellaneous supplies 15.59 
Total Catholic Library World expenses:........ 903.74 
Catholic Periodical Index expenses: 
Salary—L. Leavey 562.50 
Total Disbursements ... 1,894.58 
Balance bn Re. 1,501.76 








Represented by: 
Cash in American Trust Company, South Bend, 














Indiana. (Reconciled) 1,445.41 
Cash on hand—Paul R. Byrne, Secretary- 
Treasurer 35.39 
Cash on hand—E, P. Willging, Editor, Catholic 
Library World 20.96 
1,501.76 








2. STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Period from November 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939 


BaLaNce—November 1, 1938: 








Deposit in American Trust Co. $1,445.41 
On hand—Paul R. Byrne 35.39 
On hand—E. P. Willging 20.96 $1,501.76 











1 This item should probably be recorded under Catholic Periodical Index.—Editor’s note. 
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RECEIPTS: 
Memberships: 
188—Three dollar memberships $564.00 
110—Five dollar memberships 550.00 
1—Odd membership 4.00 
Total 1,118.00 
Income from C.L.W. advertising. 532.30 
Total Receipts 1,650.30 
Total available cash 3,152.06 
DisBURSEMENTS: 
General expenses: 
Exchange 18 
Postage 11.90 
Stationery .. 51.39 
E. P. Willging—Miscellaneous 65.00 
Fidelity bond 5.00 
Miscellaneous office supplies 22.70 
Audit (October 31, 1938) 15.00 
Total 171.17 
Catholic Library World expenses: 
Printing 992.35 
E. P. Willging—Miscellaneous 45.96 
Miscellaneous supplies 5.25 
Total 1,043.56 
Catholic Periodical Index expenses: 
L. A. Leavey—Salary 625.00 
Salary advances to L. A. Leavey..........$200.00 
Less salary-check deductions................ 80.00 120.00? 
Clerk hire 60.38 805.38 
Total Disbursements 2,020.11 











2 This amount is to be reduced at the rate of $20.00 every two weeks by reduction of the salary check from $62.50 


to $42.50. 
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BALANCE, Marcu 31, 1939 


$1,131.95 





Represented by: 





| 


Cash in American Trust Co., South Bend, 


1,089.87 





Indiana (Reconciled) 
Cash on hand—Paul R. Byrne. 


17.08 





Cash on hand—E. P. Willging (Estimated) ........ 


25.00 





$1,131.95 


Submitted by 


C. F. CHIZEK, 
Certified Public Accountant, 
University of Notre Dame. 





In order to bring the report on the 
financial status of The Catholic Library 
Association up to date we present on the 
opposite page the accounting statement 
of Mr. W. F. Dobson, C.P.A., for the 
period April 1 to August 31, 1939. The 
present Secretary-Treasurer assumed his 
position in the middle of April but since 
the last report from Mr. Byrne ended 
with March 31 we began this report as 
of April 1. The report terminates with 
August 31, the close of our fiscal year. 

An item that may be questioned is the 


entry for “salary” under the heading 
“Catholic Library Association Disburse- 
ments”. This item covers secretarial as- 
sistance and should not be interpreted as 
a salary paid to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Questions and comments on the pres- 
entation of this financial statement will 
be welcomed by the Secretary-Treasurer. 
In the near future we expect to present 
a complete report on The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index and its financial position. 
E, P. Witton, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the period April 1, 1939, to August 31, 1939, inclusive 


BataNce—April 1, 1939: 
























































a ee $1,089.87 
ee ae 42.08 $1,131.95 
RECEIPTS: 
From three dollar memberships .......................... 207.00 
From five dollar memberships .............................. 304.00 
From one dollar memberships ..........................-.-. 2.00 
From advertising—C. L. World... 433.65 
From sale single copies—C. L. World.................. 12.40 
From “Saints for Modern Readers”..................... 75 
Rie SAE 2 cl 111.94 
PE CE actcdianscendtccahcettiescineentsnccecnenisecen 10.00 
REE TESTS SE ode A ed 1,081.74 
pg ERE a AEC ee | rn $2,213.69 
DisBURSEMENTs: 
Catholic Library World 
ag! is SURE ID TRS OP ee $ 459.78 
CR ii a _ectithiaiitininenes 125.00 $ 584.78 
Catholic Periodical Index 
PR VS | ee ae 652.00 
Catholic Library Association 
EE a 206.00 
NET) oe et Pe 18.84 
Printing : (teeta 129.47 
EET Sc LE A aes SP 42.70 
Ee eee ee ae aL ee, a 47.49 
Ee ee at ee ee 2.50 447.00 
Total Disbursements _ 1,683.78 
BaLaNce—August 31, 1939 
Sa ee 520.55 
On hand ....... SRE CY ee a ae 9.36 529.91 
Total : $2,213.69 
Submitted by 
W. F. DOBSON, 


Certified Public Accountant, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Edited by REVEREND THOMAS J. SHANAHAN 
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LipraRY CLASSIFICATION IN THE CATHOLIC 
LipERAL ARTs COLLEGE 


By Sister Frances Clare 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 


PART I 

We are printing a discussion by Sister 
Frances Clare on the case of a Catholic 
college library in which a considerable 
amount of reclassifying is needed. For 
reasons of economy it is supposed that the 
original notation system is to be retained, 
in the instance given, the Decimal nota- 
tion. The writer points out the advan- 
tages of using the schemes and tables, 
chiefly alphabetical and chronological, 
which are scattered throughout the L.C. 
classification, as a basis for expanding cor- 
responding parts of the Decimal Clasifica- 
tion which do not adequately fill the 
needs of a given library. 

The method described has been tried 
at Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas, and at the University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa., in a more limited 
degree. 

The advisability of having a set of the 
L.C. schedules available for reference 
should be realized by every classifier. The 
set is inexpensive, and, with its minute 
analysis of the literature in the various 
fields of knowledge and its generous use 
of examples, it can serve as a guide to 
the use of other classifications when titles 
of an unusual nature are encountered. 


84 


The section of Sister Frances Clare’s 
paper given here deals with general as- 
pects of adapting the Library of Congress 
tables to other systems. A part treating 
in more detail of the class Literature will 
follow in a future issue of the C.L.W. 

—T. J. S. 


The form of adaptation or modification 
of a classification scheme we shall con- 
sider is that which is employed in prin- 
ciple in the (Lynn) Alternative classifica 
tion, giving three notations for the same 
subject grouping. By this means the most 
satisfactory features of other systems can 
be brought into book placement without 
changing from one scheme to another, 
merely by applying the principles of the 
preferred scheme to those parts of the 
adopted schedule which have proven un- 
satisfactory or inadequate for a certain 
type of collection. 

Among the most obvious non-inclu- 
sions of the Dewey system is that which 
would premit the segregation of general 
works from works in which the treat- 
ment is more specific. This feature can 
very easily be introduced into the Decimal 
clasification also, without tampering in 
any way with the notation as presented 
by the publishers. The problem arose 
for practical testing out when the Fine 
Arts collection in a liberal arts college 
was being revised some years ago. It will 
be recalled that this has been one of the 
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least expanded and revised parts of the 
Decimal system. A considerable num- 
ber of general works on painting tended 
naturally to arrange themselves before 
more specific treatments, for which group- 
ing there was no provision in the scheme. 
The desired arrangement was effected by 
reserving the beginning of the author 
alphabet for this group. The Library of 
Congress uses this method of manipu- 
lating the Cutter author numbers, and 
it can be very effectively applied in many 
such instances.! 
To illustrate by means of the notation: 
759.1-.9 Schools of painting, limited 
by country. Arrange in two 
alphabets as follows: 

(1) General works and 
painters of a definite 
locality, A2; followed 
by initial of author’s 
name. 

(2) Works about individ- 
ual painters. Arrange 
by name of painter, 
A3-Z; followed by ini- 
tial or author’s name. 

Since it is advisable to separate collec- 
tive from individual biography, a very 
convenient grouping can be made in fol- 
lowing out this method, especially when 
biography is placed with the other books 
on the subject. The arrangement is then 
effected under one given number by two 
alphabets, as explained above, reserving, 
for example, the first few numbers fol- 
lowing A for the collective group and 
continuing with the latter part of the A’s 
to Z for the individuals, arranged by the 
biographee. 

A second feature of the Library of Con- 
gress system which admits of adaptation 





1 U. S. Library of Congress, Author notation in the Library 
of Congress, p. 13-14. 


is that which lists alphabetic groups as 
subdivisions. This occurs in several as- 
pects, notably in special applications of a 
subject. Recently, a classifier pointed with 
pride to the Library of Congress arrange- 
ment of a group of animal books (stories 
and anecdotes of animals) with the re- 
mark: “That is what the L.C. does for 
you; you couldn’t get such results with 
the D.C.” The fact is that with a slight 
change of policy it can be done. If one 
system can make use of an alphabetic 
grouping, so can another if a suitable 
place for such an arrangement is pro- 
vided in the scheme. Such conveniently 
is the case in this instance. So, while the 


Library of Congress shelf reads: 


QL General (stories and anecdotes of 

791 animals) Al-2 

QL Special (by name of animal) 

791 A3-Z 
the Decimal Clasification gives: 

591.5 for animals, habits and behavior, 
including popular books: animal 
stories, except fiction. General, 
Al-2 
Special (by name of animal) 
A3-Z 

Thus, exactly the same arrangement as is 
found in the Library of Congress tables 
can often be effected in parts of the 
Dewey system. 

A striking alphabetic subarrangement 
is also applied to the local aspects of dif- 
ferent subjects. For example, “The His- 
tory of American Literature” in special 
states and cities is arranged by means of 
a Cutter number for each state, A-W; 
and a second alphabet follows this, plac- 
ing the cities in order according to their 
names. This might be used to replace 
the regular geographic grouping from 940- 


2 U. S. Library of Congress, Classification: Literature, Sub- 
divisions PN, PR, PS, PZ, p. 165. 
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999 which often runs into a very long no- 
tation if applied to a specific city. 

The applications of this one feature 
are very numerous, and its possibilities 
grow as one examines them. There is, 
moreover, no tampering with the set 
Dewey notation, which is wherein, per- 
haps, most of the dissatisfaction has oc- 
curred with regard to improving the sys- 
tem in the various attempts to make it 
more definitely applicable to a certain 
type of library. 

Other helpful parts that can be bor- 
rowed from the Library of Congress and 
readapted for use are to be found scat- 
tered throughout all the sections of the 
schedule: the names of authors in the 
divisions treating of literature; the lists 
of religious orders of men and women, 
which present an interesting study by 
way of comparison with those in the Al- 
ternative classification; the messages of 
the presidents arranged chronologically; 
the tables for the arrangement of public 
documents; the tables for the States and 
cities with Cutter number for each; the 
table of countries in one alphabet with 
Cutter numbers. 

(To be concluded in January) 





The July, 1939, number of the Ameri- 
can Historical Review contains a very 
favorable review of three volumes by 
Carlos E. Castafieda entitled: Our Cath- 
olic heritage in Texas, 1519-1936, The 
winning of Texas, 1693-1731, The mission 
era: The missions at work, 1731-1761. 
This series is being prepared under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus of 
Texas with Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., as 
editor. 


HISTORY OF THE GEORGETOWN 
LIBRARY 
(Concluded from Page 71) 


mention, however, as of particular inter- 
est to librarians, and that is the more re 
cent attempt to build up departmental 
libraries throughout the college. Thus in 
Chemistry, in Physics, in Economics, His- 
tory, and Political Science, and in Mathe- 
matics, there is a special library in sepa- 
rate quarters, with facilities for study and 
research. The theory is that in this way, 
the general library becomes more immedi- 
ately useful for special purposes. Of 
course, other branches have their special 
reference shelves in the general reading 
room. 


The entire collection is being re-cata- 
loged, from an adaptation of the Dewey 
system, which it formerly had, to the sys- 
tem of the Library of Congress. The 
James Ryder Randall Reading Room, 
named for our most famous poet, is fully 
equipped with current services and peri- 
odical indexes to meet the needs of the 
modern college student. Probably the 
most recent fact I have to chronicle here 
was our success in obtaining the last com- 
plete set available from the publishers of 
the Editorial Research Reports. 


Thus the ancient is yoked to the mod- 
ern. I think the Georgetown Library is 
one of our most interesting examples of 
the continuity of modern Catholicism 
with the very origins of civilization in this 
country. The manuscripts and early 
printed books of the first Maryland mis- 
sionaries stand beside the latest novel to 
witness that continuity. 








Editorial Page 








A SEASONAL GREETING 

It is with particular gratitude that we 
wish the members of The Catholic Li- 
brary Association a happy and blessed 
Christmas and New Year. The past year 
has been encouraging from almost every 
angle. In the first place our membership 
list has greatly increased, thanks to the 
efforts of the Membership Committee, 
ably led by Reverend Andrew L. Bouw- 
huis, S.J. The increase in the number of 
units has been a considerable factor in 
this growth with prospects for further ex- 
pansion along this line in 1940. The 1930- 
1933 base volume of The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index made its appearance during 
the summer, followed by the first paper 
index, the issue covering January-June, 
1939. The Catholic Library World was 
honored by having several articles ab- 
stracted in Catholic Digest and the article 
on “The Beginning of Printing in Amer- 
ica” by Dr. Castafieda was chosen for in- 
clusion in a portfolio of material on 
printing to be issued by the Committee 
celebrating the Five Hundredth Anni- 
versary. 


We thank our members for their sup- 
port. We ask their prayers to carry us 
through the first year of the new decade. 
We pledge ourselves to perfect The Cath- 
olic Library World in every way possible. 
Finally, we wish to stress again the fact 
that continued progress is to be attained 
not merely by the efforts of a few indi- 
viduals but rather by the participation of 
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the entire membership. Stating that prin- 
ciple in a more practical manner, we re- 
quest more news items, articles and bibli- 
ographies of a scholarly nature particu- 
larly in the field of book selection, and 
more frequent criticism of the format and 
content of individual issues of C.L.W. 


DeceNCcY IN PRINT 


The Bishops’ Committee of the Na- 
tional Organization for Decent Literature 
has issued a complete report entitled 
The drive for decency in print! outlining 
the complete plan followed in the cam- 
paign against indecent literature and re 
cording in detail the steps taken to put 
the plan into effect. 

This is a document that commands the 
attention and admiration of librarians. 
In many ways the plan was similar to 
that of the Legion of Decency in the field 
of moving pictures but more difficult in 
one point, namely, that black lists of peri- 
odicals need constant revision to remove 
the “reformed” titles and to add the new- 
ly fallen ones. Again as with the mov- 
ing pictures great opposition came from 
the national distributing agencies who 
forced local dealers to handle “all or 
none” imposing an arbitrary authority 
upon the dealers who are “unable to pro- 
cure magazines from any other source, no 
matter who the publisher is”. We are 
certain that everyone will find a great 
deal of interesting data in this report. 


1 Our Sunday Visitor Press. Huntington, Indiana. Pp. 
218. $0.50. 
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DecEMBER ROUND TABLE 


The following program has been ar- 
ranged as a round table meeting in con- 
nection with the December Conference 
of the American Library Association in 
Chicago. The session will be held on 
Thursday, December 28, at 2:30 P. M., 
in the Drake Hotel. 

An analysis of non-Catholic periodicals 
of general scope; a cooperative survey. 
Discussion. Reverend Leon Klein, Li- 
brarian, St. Thomas Academy Library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A code for subject headings; Part III 
of the revised Vatican Norme. Reverend 
Thomas J. Shanahan, Librarian, St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Suggestions for improvement in The 
Catholic Library World; panel discussion. 
Sister Marie Cecilia, Director, College of 
St. Catherine Library School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, presiding. 


WEsTERN New YorK CONFERENCE 

At the meeting of November 11 held 
in Canisius High School the Western 
New York Unit was reorganized so as to 
include the parochial grade schools of 
the diocese of Buffalo. Almost one hun- 
dred Catholic schools were represented 
at the meeting by two hundred librarians 
and teachers. Fifty-five sisters, represent- 
ing nineteen schools and academies, at- 
tended the secondary school section meet- 
ing while 145 sisters, representing seventy- 
eight grade schools attended the organiza- 
tion meeting of the parochial school unit 


over which Reverend Andrew L. Bouw- 
huis, S.J.. Chairman of the Unit, pre 
sided. 

Father Bouwhuis outlined two immedi- 
ate objectives of the parochial school sec- 
tion: First, develop four exhibits of 135 
books suitable for grade school children’s 
reading which will be routed to the 
Motherhouse of each religious order and 
then to the principal schools of each 
community. Secondly, the Western New 
York Unit will develop a series of graded 
lessons on how to teach the use of books. 
These lesson plans will be made avail- 
able to all schools in the diocese. 


NorTHERN Onto UNrr 


The fourth annual conference of the 
Northern Ohio Catholic Librarians was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, No- 
vember 4. The major paper was delivered 
by Reverend Clarence Elwell, Assistant 
Director of Schools in Cleveland, whose 
talk, “Standards for Catholic Libraries”, 
summarized the results of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 


* # & 


The first master’s degree in library sci- 
ence to be awarded a priest at Columbia 
was given to Reverend Boniface Moll, O. 
S.B., who has just taken over the duties 
of head librarian of St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas. His thesis was a 
survey of holdings of sociology books in 
over fifty outstanding Catholic college 
libraries. 








News and Notes 


PRINTING ANNIVERSARY 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts is taking the lead in sponsoring the 
FiveHundredth Anniversary of the In- 
vention of Printing which has been gen- 
erally fixed for 1940. That year is also 
identified with the first printing in the 
Western Hemisphere at Mexico City in 
1539 and the earliest publication in the 
present United States, the “Bay Psalm 
Book” by the Stephen Daye Press at 
Cambridge in 1640. 

Libraries everywhere will be planning 
exhibits and special programs in honor 
of this anniversary and Catholic libraries, 
since the invention of printing and its in- 
troduction into most European countries 
and into Mexico was entirely under Cath- 
olic auspices, should take a prominent 
part in this celebration. 

Comprehensive plans are being formu- 
lated by a special committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts, a “Manual 
of Suggestions” is being prepared and 
individual counsel and information are 
available. Write to: Will Ransom, Sec- 
retary, Printing Anniversary Committee, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


We have just been informed that the 
Printing Anniversary Committee has or- 
dered reprints of Dr. Castaneda’s “Begin- 
ning of Printing in America” for inclusion 
in a portfolio of reproductions and in- 
formative material to be offered to li- 
braries at cost. 


Pitot ON MICROFILM 
The September issue of the Journal of 
Documentary Reproduction carries the 
note that the complete file of the Boston 
Pilot will be placed on microfilm under 
the direction of Reverend Arthur J. Riley 
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of St. John’s Seminary, Boston, who is 
collecting and collating the file as well as 
preparing the index and an introduction 
which will appear on every roll of film 
to explain the many changes in names 
and dates and other items of interest. 

The Pilot was founded in 1828 and is 
the oldest Catholic American newspaper. 
A complete file has not hitherto been 
available in any one place. For the period 
1829-1938 there are approximately 60,000 
pages which will take sixty-three rolls of 
film of 100 feet each. The cost of a posi- 
tive film copy for the period 1829-1938 
will be $425. Minimum orders for any 
twenty year period will be accepted at a 
cost of $66.00 except for the period 1918- 
1938 when the cost will be $129.00. Plans 
for payment may be arranged and further 
information may be obtained from the 
Graphic Service Corporation, 663 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Executive Councit Decisions 

The C.L.A. will sponsor a National 
Catholic Book Week in 1940 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Charles L. Higgins 
of the Boston Public Library. (November- 
December; Nos. 12 and 13.) 

The Council has approved one dollar 
memberships, particularly for non-librar- 
ians who wish to attend and participate 
in unit meetings. Members who enter 
at this rate may not hold the office of 
Unit Chairman nor will they receive 
copies of The Catholic Library World. 
Chairmen of units are asked to take par- 
ticular cognizance of this decision. (No- 
vember-December; No. 16.) 


N.C.E.A. Liprary List 
The second and third parts of the N. 
C.E.A. list entitled “Catholic Books for 
College Libraries” were issued in May 
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and October. These parts cover the sub- 
jects Economics and Sociology, Medieval 
History, United States History, Modern 
European History, Biography, Latin 
American History, Philosophy, Classical 
Languages, Italian, Spanish, German and 
French Literature. The October num- 
ber contains an interesting analysis of the 
holdings in St. Benedict’s College Library 
of titles recommended by the N.C.E.A. 
and Shaw lists. 


CaTHoLic Book WEEK 


The third annual Catholic Book Week 
in Boston was held during the week of 
November 11-19. The techniques of pro- 
motion developed during the first and 
second years were utilized this year with 
continuing success. That the most im- 
portant activities were successful is due 
in large part to the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion evidenced by the officials of the Bos- 
ton Public Library in aiding the Catholic 
Literary Guild in its work. The Library 
set aside the Exhibition Hall and the 
Treasure Room for the Catholic displays 
and placed Sargent Hall at the disposal 
of the group. This Hall houses the mag- 
nificent series of murals by John Singer 
Sargent depicting the triumph of religion 
through history. With these three rooms 
as setting, the group erected a notable 
display of books, periodicals and pam- 
phlets. 


The best evidence of the successful 
campaign was the attendance at the series 
of lectures offered in the Lecture Hall of 
the Library each evening. The Hall was 
filled to capacity long before curtain time 
with thousands turned away during the 
week. 


The Boston Pilot, diocesan organ, issued 
a special supplement to its regular edition 
of November 11 which contained a clas. 
sified and annotated list of about 500 
titles. These titles were the recom. 
mendations of the Guild. Prefatory ma- 
terial to the list was enlarged this year 
to include a series of essays on various 
fields of Catholic literature. This sup- 
plement was included as part of the regu- 
lar issue of the Pilot, and, in addition, 
65,000 copies were distributed mainly 
through the agency of the central and 
branch libraries of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. 

Highest praise is due to the unselfish 
work of the Guild in sponsoring this 
movement, and to its current president, 
John I. Gilman. His able associates, whose 
“passion for anonymity” is equaled only 
by their talents, merit the acclaim of 
every Catholic. Credit for being the or- 
ganizer of the first Catholic Book Week 
goes to Charles L. Higgins of the Boston 
Public Library. Mr. Higgins will be in 
charge of the first National Catholic Book 
Week, to be sponsored by the Catholic 
Library Association in 1940. 


C.L.W. INpEx 

In the May issue we announced that 
an index for Volume 1-10 inclusive would 
be published at a dollar if we received 
one hundred orders. As of December | 
we have on hand only twenty-one ad- 
vance subscriptions and therefore we are 
not planning immediate publication. 

This is a final call to all members who 
have not ordered the Index. Do not send 
a remittance with your order but simply 
address a postal to the editor ordering a 


copy. 

















Book Reviews 








American women; the standard biographical 
dictionary of notable women; vol. III, 1939-40; 
edited by Durward Howes. Los Angeles, Ameri- 
can Publications, Inc. Pp. 1083. $10.00. 


This third biennial edition of the first biograph- 
ical dictionary ever to be devoted exclusively to 
the women of America seems, at first glance, to 
offer a challenge to the women of the country, 
especially the Catholic lay and religious women. 
The basis of inclusion in the dictionary is merit 
founded on a wide canvassing of college, business, 
professional, and other records, rather than upon 
commercial subscription or pre-publication pay- 
ment plan. A questionnaire covering the usual 
“Who’s who” data sent to 33,000 suggested 
women met a response in 10,222 who voluntarily 
supplied the information. This figure represents 
a net increase of 2,371 and 4,008 names over 
volumes II and I respectively. A statistical sum- 
mary, similar to that found in America’s young 
men by the same editor, reveals many interesting 
facts of education, religion, politics, marital status, 
hobbies and occupations. But since members of 
the C.L.A. will be interested particularly in things 
Catholic, an examination of the figures listed 
under religion shows that although 2,072 pre 
ferred to remain religiously unclassified, Cath- 
olics are seventh on the list with 508, or 4.9 per 
cent of the total listing. This figure would seem 
to imply an unfair representation on the part of 
the editors, especially when one considers an 
American Catholic population, exclusive of pos- 
sessions, of 20,330,545; but adverse criticism on 
this score is unjustified and concessions must be 
made for the many voluntary exclusions, as well 
as for the lack of figures to prove the point at 
issue. By comparison with the American Cath- 
olic who’s who, 1938-1939, which is notably weak 
in its inclusion of women,! a check on the names 
under “K” and “L” reveals that only five of six- 
teen names under the former, and two of seven 
under the latter division are listed in American 
women. This fact may be due to failure, on the 





1 Commonweal, v. 29, p. 459-61. 
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part of the persons not included, to reply to the 
questionnaire, or it may be due to an editorial 
oversight in neglecting to check for names suffi- 
ciently important to have been included in stand- 
ard reference works. This weakness is but em- 
phasized from another angle. A very large group 
of Catholic women is engaged in the teaching 
profession in Catholic schools and colleges, and 
in administering Catholic hospitals and institu- 
tions under religious auspices; yet, only fifty of 
the religious elected to submit information for the 
dictionary. Until this particular group makes 
available information necessary for inclusion in 
such works, Catholic representation in reference 
books will continue to indicate a disproportion- 
ately low figure, and the references accordingly 
will proffer inadequate services to our libraries. 
American women, characterized, however, as it 
is by marked limitations will, nevertheless, render 
reference service to Catholic librarians since it 
contains a number of names not to be found 
elsewhere. 


Social Justice index, 1938. Compiled by Agnes 
Tomezak. Compiler, 4550 McPherson Ave., St. 
Louis, 1939. Pp. 41. Apply for price. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


A generally thorough subject and author index 
which could be somewhat improved by the use 
of more “See also” references, e.g., Banks, See 
also, Federal Reserve Banks, etc. Since Social 
Justice is not included in The Catholic Periodical 
Index we recommend this index and suggest that 
the publishers of Social Justice consider issuance 
of future indices in printed form suitable for 
binding with the weekly numbers. 


Helping adults to learn; The library in action. 
Ed. by John Chancellor. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. Pp. 269. $3.00. 

This book brings together descriptions of li- 
brary adult education services, in a compilation 
of some thirty-three articles in order that the 
reader may have a more concrete concept when 
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he comes to the study of the second part of the 
book, “Some suggestions for the future”, and also 
Mr. Chancellor’s Part 3, “A sketch of a library 
organized for informal education”. 

In the compilation of this experimentation, as 
we might call it, of adult educational work, the 
editor “to balance the illustration of each prin- 
ciple wherever possible” has given us an example 
from “a small, a medium sized and a large li- 
brary”. These are the thirty-three articles of 
which we spoke above grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: 

I . Programs of service to the individual 

a. A close view of advisory service 
b. The readers’ advisory corps in the 
city library 

II. Programs of service to groups 

a. Schemes of service to special groups 

b. Talks about books end reading 

c. Supplementary reading with discus- 
sion 

d. Community cooperation in adult ed- 
ucation. 


III. Comprehensive library-adult education 
programs 

It would be advisable for the reader, even 
though he is interested in only the small, the 
medium sized or the large library problem, to 
read and study carefully the descriptions of all 
three of these library types. For regardless of his 
own problem he will find much of value if 
he be a librarian of a small library in the de 
scription of the work of the large library, and 
likewise the librarian of the large library will find 
most interesting and valuable solutions as well as 
stimulating visions in the description of the small 
library’s part in this adult education work. 


Lucy L. Murpuy, 
Buffalo Public Library. 


Professional school and departmental libraries. 
By Walter Hausdorfer. Reprinted from Special 
libraries, March-August, 1939. New York, Spe 
cial Libraries Association, 1939. Pp. 24. $1.00. 

A case-study of twenty universities maintain- 
ing professional, college, departmental and re- 
search libraries, to determine, by way of ques 
tionnaire, their administrative policies. The study 
merely presents the picture of present conditions 
and concludes with a “hope for further studies” 
to determine the proper position of these types 
to the institutional structure. 


Manual of cataloging and classification for small 
school and public libraries. By Margaret Fuller 
ton Johnson. Third ed. rev. and rewritten by 
Dorothy E. Cook. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1939. Pp. 78. $0.90. Paper. 

A simplified and unified code for the elemen- 
tary school cataloger. Unlike so many similar 
adaptations, the practical value of this handbook 
has been tested by use in the cataloging course at 
Detroit Teachers’ College, and the forty-two 
model catalog cards illustrating the text were 
culled from the processes involved in the cata- 
loging of the initial collection of the Detroit ele 
mentary school libraries. Due to the growing 
popularity of the Wilson cards for the school li- 
brary, there has been a parallel demand for a 
code of rules for a catalog that children could be 
taught to use. Existing codes are mainly for the 
professional cataloger. The answer to this prob 
lem, a simplification that would satisfy technique 
without sacrificing accepted standards, is found 
in this edition of the author’s Manual. Every 
principle of cataloging, from typing rules, main 
and added entries, and variations, to filing and 
processes which bring the book and the reader 
together, are briefly and clearly explained. It is 
in no sense, however, a substitute for professional 
training. 


The library of tomorrow: a symposium. Edited 
by Emily Miller Danton. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. Pp. ix, 191. $2.50. 

Instead of a unified plan for library develop 
ment this symposium presents the ideas and 
hopes of twenty leading librarians and educators, 
a somewhat disconnected picture of the direction 
of present library trends and yet of interest as a 
stimulating survey of diverse movements. While 
it is impossible to analyze each contribution we 
would call particular attention to “College and 
University Libraries” by Henry M. Wriston, and 
Carl Roden’s “Standards for the Public Library 
Collection”. 

Where did we read that a book worth publish- 
ing is worth an index? 


Nobel prize winners — Charts — Indexes — 
Sketches. Compiled by Flora Kaplan. Compiler, 
7 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 1939. Pp. 6. 
$1.00 plus postage. 

This is a paper-covered, photolithographed ref- 
erence pamphlet. It gives a brief history of the 
Nobel Foundation and its procedure in awarding 
the prizes. Between 1901, the first year of the 
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prizes, and 1938 there have been 200 Nobel Prize 
winners. Each is described in a three to six-line 
biographical sketch, quoting the reason for the 
award. They are charted according to subject 
(physics, chemistry, medicine, literature, and 
peace), and according to nationalities. Of the 
nationalities forty, or twenty per cent, were Ger- 
mans (of whom eleven were fully or partly Jew- 
ish), thirty were English, twenty-seven French, 
and twenty-four were Americans. Two special 
charts list twenty-one of the 200 winners as Jew- 
ish and ten, many of them doubtfully, as Cath- 
olic. When one considers that there are about 
350,000,000 Catholics in the world and only 16, 
000,000 Jews, the Catholic batting average isn’t 
very Babe Ruth-ian. 

Though there are several typographical errors, 
even in dates, the booklet seems essentially ac- 
curate and is an interesting addition to any 


library. 
A. J. A. 


Libraries and readers in the state of New York; 
the state’s administration of public and school 
libraries with reference to the educational values 
of library services. By Douglas Waples and Leon 
Carnovsky. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
c1939. Pp. 160. $2.00. 

A scientific and conclusive case-study of the 
reading behavior of two New York communities, 
called for convenience, “Extown” and “Wytown”. 
The study was conducted under the auspices of 
the Education Division of the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in a state which “has gone far, both in legisla- 
tion and in practice, to stamp the library as an 
educational service”. 

Four well defined hypotheses relating to the 
state’s interest in the reading program, the amount 
and kind of reading, and the accessibility of 
reading materials, lay behind the problem of 
necessary guidance if students are to choose the 
“better” and neglect the “worse” of a vastly in- 
creased published supply. Quantitative and quali- 
tative measures were applied to the reading of 
three groups “which do the most reading in any 
community, the high school students, the public 
school teachers, and parents of high school stu- 
dents”. The findings are told in statistical graphs 
and charts, and indicate that the present reading 
status of high school students is encouraging; 
that although the public libraries supplied about 
one-fourth of all books to the students, the 


schools supplied more of the better books; that 
the sources of supply must be harmonized; and 
finally that the State Library Extension Division 
must develop its present policies of supervision 
pices, ever alert to the wholesomeness of good 
reading and the sinister effects of the undesir- 
able, will find many helpful suggestions in the 
pages of this study. 


School library management. By Martha Wil- 
son. Sixth ed. rev. and rewritten by Althea M. 
Currin. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1939. Pp. 
169. $1.25. 

The revision of this little classic of school li- 
brarianship is a definite contribution to library 
literature and to the changing needs of school 
library methods. The new material is largely 
concentrated in about one-third of the contents, 
Part 1, which is captioned “For the Adminis- 
trator”, and focuses attention on problems of the 
choice of an administrative scheme to be inde 
pendently or jointly controlled by the school 
board and the public library board; the vital 
issue of selection of the school librarian; school 
library standards; equipment and finances; and 
the economy of co-operation within the entire 
school library system of a community, town or 
city. 

Part 2, “For the Librarian” does not offer a 
corresponding variation from the original edi- 
tions although many of the articles have been 
brought up-to-date and useful supplementary ma- 
terial has been provided in the appendices, such 
as School Library Standards, Accredited Library 
Schools, and an excellent bibliography of aids 
for administration, selection of difficult-to-locate 
materials and visual sources. Although the 
trained librarian will probably find less interest 
in it than the teacher-librarian or part-trained li- 
brarian, the latter will be aided in the assurance 
this little volume affords in the development of 
effective school library service. 


The Catholic theatre year book, 1939-1940. Is- 
sued by the Catholic Dramatic Movement. Méil- 
waukee, Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1939. Pp. 
95. $1.00. 

The first section consists of brief essays on 
phases of dramatics, ¢.g., “The Children’s Thea- 
tre”, “Build Your Own Settings”, “The Art and 
Technique of Directing”, etc., while the latter 
half describes plays classified as follows: Modern 
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plays of a Christian character; Modern social 
plays; Modern one-act plays; Fairies, witches, 
Satan and angels; Christmas; Modern Christmas 
plays; Religious plays; Religious historical plays; 
Lent; Description of Passion plays and Lenten 
dramas; St. Patrick’s Day; The Catholic stage in 
Easter time; The month of May; Mother’s Day; 
The Stage and First Communion; Graduation 
plays; Class plays; Pageants; Operettas and musi- 
cal programs; Plays with songs and music; De 
scription of plays for a pastor’s feast day; Plays 
for a sister’s jubilee; Plays for children; 1939-40 
complete list of plays. 


Investigating library problems. By Douglas 
Waples. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
c1939. Pp. xv, 116. $1.00. 

Extremely useful manual of procedure for the 
research worker and the general librarian who 
is conducting a survey or investigating a problem 
of local or general interest. Contents: Stating 
problems. Validity of evidence. Reliability of 
evidence—sampling. Personal sources. Docu- 
mentary frequency. Historical criticism. Analysis. 
Synthesis. Evaluation. Summary. 


Union list of scientific periodicals in chemical 
libraries of the chemistry section, science-technol- 
ogy group of the Special Libraries Association. 
Second ed. rev. by Betty Joy Cole. New York, 
Special Libraries Association, 1939. Pp. 77. $2.50. 

Approximately 1,000 titles representing the 
chemical journal literature of sixty-eight college, 
private, institutional and industrial libraries in 
the United States. Form and fullness of entry 
follow the Wilson policy of giving the symbol for 
the library and specific holdings. It is an ex- 
cellent union list. 


Handbook of commercial and financial services. 
Compiled by the National Financial Group, Dor- 
othy Avery, Chairman of Revision Committee. 
New York City, Special Libraries Association, 
1939. Pp. 70. $2.00. 

An annotated list of 263 services, e.g. Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Babson’s Reports, etc., 
giving for each the full name and address, brief 
description of the service and its price. A title 
and subject index are provided to make this a 
handy reference tool for any college offering busi- 
ness courses. 


Replacement list of fiction. Compiled by the 
Association, 1939. Pp. vi, 101. $1.00. 

An alphabetic list of titles recommended for 
replacement by twelve large libraries. Biblio 
graphic data include author, title, publisher, 
prices of varying editions. Symbols represent the 
libraries by groups which recommended replace 
ment. 


Guide for the description and evaluation of re 
search materials. By Robert D. Downs, ed. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1939. Pp, 
49. $0.50. 


Designed to measure the resources of the li- 
braries of thirteen Southern States surveyed in 
1936, this checklist may be used to test the ade 
quacy of specific collections. Part 1 is devoted 
to general classes; part 2, to special subjects. 
Catholic libraries, however, will find it imprac- 
tical as a basis of a self-survey since there is no 
Catholic inclusion. 


Research materials in the social sciences. Com- 
piled by Louis Kaplan. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1939. Pp. 36. $0.60. 


A list of the various aids, English and foreign, 
of “first importance” for research in two or more 
of the social sciences. Its purpose is to facilitate 
research for the graduate student, and it is an- 
notated and arranged by types of material, e.g. 
indexes, guides to periodicals, bibliographies, gen- 
eral reference material and special libraries. 


Visual materials: aids for publicity and dis 
play. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1939. Pp. iii, 45. $0.50. Mimeographed. 

This is a revised edition of “Leads No. 7”. 
Leads is an informal news letter published occa- 
sionally by the Publicity Committee of the A.L.A. 
The value of visual materials “as general library 
publicity, as displays and exhibits within and 
without the library, as an introduction and as a 
supplement to reading, (and) as useful docu- 
ments in themselves” is well recognized. This 
classified directory of sources will be indispen- 
sable for public and school libraries, in visual 
education courses and as a reference tool for any 
course requiring use of visual material. 

















New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


CatHouic Book CLusB 
November 
Parsons, Witrrp, S.J. Which way, democ- 
racy? Macmillan. 
Annotation in 
December 
Lesuz, SHANE. Mrs, Fitzherbert. Benziger. 


50. 
= Faas al Wale an ote ee 
= Prince of mactied aad who wa 
one of the “lost ladies’ 
Pro Parvuuis Book CLus 


issue, p. 57. 


November-December 
Boys 10-14. Hopces, Water. Columbus sails. 
Coward. $2.7 
ed the most beautiful book of the is 
ot ficent tation of Columbus. color 
and and white drawings are superb. 
Girls. “10-14. Criss, Mary Stuart, 
ng Queen of Scots. Dodd. $2.50. 
A life of Mary for Catholic 

the romantic girls—by e Catholic. 

li ted; written with magnetic 


childeen 4 and of the French 
Eo are getting fF A 
ism are laid and what happens when 
Tremendous, swift, poignant, unforgettable. 


RELIGION 


cf 
f 


plays. 


history through biography. Paterson, N. J., St. 


Anthony Guild Press. v, 173. 
en a ba}to a Pope ‘Leo "Xi islO1S03)., de: 
med f tholic students who attend A ~ 8-4 


SEMINARY PRroFEssor. Exposition of Christian doc- 
trine, intermediate course, Part Ill, Means of 
sanctification, Volume II, Liturgy. New ed. La 
ae Bureau, 122 West 77th St., New York City. 


xvi, 448. 
Pp xvi for high school and college use. 


i i i i i i i i i i i i 


Not in the sense of custom only, but 
in genuine appreciation of our pleasant 
business relations, we extend to you and 
yours a very Merry Christmas and all 
the joys of the New Year. 


> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

( 

} DESS & TALAN CO., Inc. 

> Specialists in Library & School Bindings 
> = -'217-31 East 144th St., New York, N. Y. 
> 
& 
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OUT-ORSRINT 


} 
> 
languages. 
> 
obliga Ww Lowest 
. We muon, We report Dro arompdy Religious pr 
5 (We Also Buy Old Books and Magazines.) 
' AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
SANT West 48th St. Dept. C New York City 
> 
& 











surve’ Christian fai tice is cleverl 

— with family affairs. As de ade wndiconns & 
son is converted. 

Srurzo, Luici. 
and state from 
Pius 


Church and state. Longmans. 


a An the loge between Church 
the Roman empire to 
EDUCATION 


CaTHoLic EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYL- 
vANIA. Convention re 1939. Bro. Emilian 
James, Secretary, C. E. A. of Pa., 1240 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, 1939. Pp. 226. Apply for 


price. 
LITERATURE 


Feeney, Leonarp, S.J). You'd better come quietly. 
Three sketches, some outlines and additional 


notes. Sheed. 200. $2. 

The title is from one of the sketches tracing 

in nature from “Nothing” to the * . wa 

qual tate, te .Raueep eseth, and On flavor 

pl ngs “Clean 

Barbers, “How ¥ Los Ys r Beith’, Trinity 
ow ou our 

Explained to Thomes Bu o 


NATIONAL Cneammmarmes 4 * Decanr LITERATURE. 
BisHor’s Committez. The drive for decency 
in print. Report of the Bishop’s Committee. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. Pp. 18. $0.50. 

Complete report (including copies 
of the drive against 
An extremely important reference book 
teachers, librarians and parents. 
Noyes, AtFrep. Orchard’s bay. Sheed. Pp. 322. 


2.50. 

This book is described as adventures in a garden. 

Woven into, the comments om, flowers ae aout foxy 
And by this garden, are 

Scaherte commen onl Miumateke daze fom Woe 

and life on a counee 








96 


THEN, JoHN N. Christmas comes again; a second 
seen «6S eatamas Fore, Bruce. Pp. xiv, 135. 
a hese Ws taste, siecten Cetin td idle 
customs, poems and a play. 


HISTORY 

Watt, Bernarp. European note-book. Sheed. 
tural cannes ool cnad asa book in 
about the war. In the tradition— 

without an index. 

BIOGRAPHY 

BLANTON, =U Gray. — of Lourdes. 
Bi of =r $ rous in whom the author 


GueEon, HENRI. St Vincent Ferrer. Tr. by F. J. 


Sheed. Sheed. xv, 190. $2.00. 
Biography of the missionary, one of the 
greatest miracle ers. 
Luorte, Ceuine. White wi and barricades. 


ngs 
A story of a great adventure. From the French 
of Céline Lhotte and Elizabeth Dupeyrat, by a 
Daughter of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 


Benziger. ix, 178. i 
Blouse the poor of Paris won for he Ee. 
of the Legion of 


FICTION 
C., S. M. The dark wheel. 


frie: 


and places a twentieth 
the sixteenth am, in i cennuy Ena 


secution. 
CurTaYNne, Atice .“House of cards.” Bruce. “a 
276. $2.00. 
b dg characteristic —F vision and | Sate Fag 
S a Sf old-world eave ‘aa onan 
a genuinely “ty 


Bensiper. Fo. Pp. 367. 

In As the the author 
pp aun to morning viens. | a 
San a 2 oe ee, © me the 
sorrows trials that embracing 
yogi HD Ty fo, 


NEW PERIODICALS 

Theological Studies; a quarterly devoted to the 
scientific exposition of all branches of theology. 
Published by America Press, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. $5.00 per year. Edited by William J. 
McGarry, S.J., 329 West 108 Street, New York 
City. 

is ihie\ainin at Qtek Siadilielhihs Hailes 

in February, 1940. 

The Catholic Woman’s World. Published by 
Marygrove College, 610 West Elm Avenue, Mon- 
roe, Michigan. $2.50 a year. 

An illustrated monthly with articles, stories and depart- 

ments of special appeal to women. 


The Catholic Library World 
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Promptly and at Lowest Prices 


Current and in print books, 
standard sets, encyclopedias, etc., 
also furnished at astonishingly 
low prices. A test Want List 
will convince you of our superior 
service. 

NATIONAL 

BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 


Library Agents 
321 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


. 
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BOOKS... 


BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
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393 Catholic Pamphlets of 1938 
are mentioned in 
Supplement Two of the Index 
to American Catholic 
Pamphlets 


List Price, 35 cents Postpaid 


EUGENE P. WILLGING 
University of Scranton 
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